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GRAPHOLOGICAL IMPRESSIONS OF PABLO PICASSO & 

GEORGES BRAQUE 

Renata Propper 

ABSTRACT: An analysis of the handwritings of two artists, Pablo 
Picasso and Georges Braque, was completed to aid a biographer 
investigate the similarities and dissimilarities of their personalities as 
compared to their art work. 

In the season of 1989-90, the Museum of Modern Art in New York, assembled 
a great exhibition of the Cubist work of Pablo Picasso and Georges Braque. On that 
occasion, the museum held a symposium of leading experts to study various 
problematical aspects, not least the extraordinary stylistic similarity that was such 
a feature of these very dissimilar artists in their work between 1908 and 1913. 

John Richardson, one of the participants, who is writing a four volume biography 
of Picasso, approached me for a graphological study in regards to the differences 
as well as the parallels in the artists’ handwritings. He was interested in how the 
analysis could help shed some light on the respective personalities of Braque and 
Picasso. John Richardson is using some of the gained insights in the first volume, 
which was published in February, 1991 by Random House. Since the handwritings 
came from various publications, and no originals were provided, I refer to the study 
as “graphological impressions." 

Pablo Ruiz Picasso, (the latter, was his mother’s name!), was born in 1881 in 
Malaga, Spain. He grew up in La Corouna and Barcelona, showing exceptional 
talent at an early age. Attracted by the stimulating atmosphere of the arts, he settled 
in Paris in 1901, where he met Georges Braque in 1907. Over the next few years, 
they pursued common paths in their work, which eventually developed into Cubism. 
Later, they quarreled and went their separate ways. 

Picasso continued to live in Paris. After WWII, he moved to the south of France 
where he died at the age of 92, in 1973. Georges Braque, born a year after Picasso, 
came from Le Havre, where he started as an apprentice in a decorator’s business. 
This work gave him much of the basis of his artistic technique. He lived most of his 
life in Paris and Normandy, and died in 1963 at the age of 81. 

PABLO PICASSO 

Picasso’s handwritings suggest a personality in constant turmoil — a cauldron of 
emotions, conflicts and contradictions that change their relationship to each other 
quicker than one can follow. Driven and motivated throughout his life, Picasso was 
blessed with a vast reservoir of vital energy that was welded to his great original 
creative force: sometimes contained and under control, more often, explosive, 
never at a standstill. 


© 1991 American Society of Professional Graphologists 
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Figure 1. Picasso’s father (from Picasso, Life and Work—Early Years by Josep 
Palau e Fabere, Oxford: Phaidon, 1981). 
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Figure 2. Picasso, October, 1912 (from Picasso, Life and Work—Early Years by 
Josep Palau e Fabere, Oxford: Phaidon, 1981). 
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The handwriting is a mixture of revolutionary, original, highly sophisticated and 
primeval tendencies. With some samples unrestrained and crude, nevertheless, 
the writing achieves a high form level classified on a par with other geniuses like 
Beethoven and Napoleon. His graphic pattern bespeaks a creator whose art and 
imagination emerges in totally new and untraditional ways. 

Judging from the (insufficient) sample of Picasso’s father’s handwriting, one can 
understand that rebellion started at a young age. Though an artist in his own right, 
the father, a Bourgeois conformist (who himself has not quite cut his own umbilical 
cord) — asserts a narrow-minded authority. Young Picasso must have seen right 
through this weak and limited (house) tyrant, who probably imposed rules and views 
totally unacceptable to his son’s freedom-seeking spirit. 

As the later handwriting shows, Picasso never reached a state of harmony. His 
natural disposition combined with life experience made it impossible. His inner 
conflicts rather sharpened and intensified and one wonders how he managed to 
keep his sanity. The ability to externalize and express himself in painting in such an 
explosive manner, must have released some of his tensions. But one can’t quite 
disregard his talent and inclination of showmanship, looking for effect, a need to 
impress and demand attention. This takes away from his natural spontaneity and 
becomes more an act of deliberate show of will-power. 

It is difficult to “sort out” all the variables that motivate Picasso. They are so 
diverse and volatile, that analyzing his handwriting is almost a day-to-day affair. He 
was a man with many moods, many faces and many contrasts. Here are a few: 



Sparkling 
Warm — tender 
Courageous 
Highly sophisticated 
Tense 

Ideologically striving 
Highly creative 
Imaginative 
Playful 


Brooding 

Cruel — aggressive 

Fearful (Angst!) 

Naive — infantile 

Explosive 

Perverse 

Unsettling 

Base 

Driven 


At the time of his Cubist period, one would deduce that Picasso’s handwriting, 
with more self-control and discipline, contained the roots of the above mentioned 
contrasting and conflicting ingredients. But along with his bellicose and rebellious 
spirit there is also a respect for the space of the visual field, and innate form 
consciousness, a sense of beauty that makes each letter an expressive feast of art. 

The artist has a talent to incorporate the positive and negative — the female/ 
male, the yin/yang, good/evil, etc., and present it with great authority. There is little 
doubt about the righteousness of his endeavors. The only one who is allowed to 
question them is HE, himself, and he does. Picasso imposes himself with forceful¬ 
ness. He does not share and if he does he knows why. 
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Figure 3. Picasso, 1935 (from Picasso’s Collected Writings, New York: Aurum 
Press). 
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Picasso’s open-mindedness and creative spirit takes in the stimuli and ideas, 
processes them and “spits” them out with vigor as his own new product, that bears 
undeniably his imprint. Even as a young artist, he was already individualized far 
beyond the norm, and therefore impossible to be measured by conventional rules. 
But there is a price to be paid for so much exception. It is difficult for him to find 
people that fit his need, that can follow his intellectual virtuosity and swiftness. 

Although he does not like to be alone, he is unable to adjust to others — he 
dominates, demands, uses, takes—but fails to give of himself and share. Likewise, 
with an aggressive sensuality, he harbors a destructive element that hurts the 
women in his life; he needs them, but treats them with arrogance, contempt and 
hostility; and these actions reflect so much that part of his own ambivalent 
personality. 

Picasso’s oscillating sensitivity, his sensual vibrations, vigor and appetite for life 
that the handwriting expresses so strongly, find their true “vocation” (expression) 
in his painting. On a canvas that patiently submits to the turmoil that goes on within 
the man, Picasso’s work bears witness to the conflicts and struggles that haunt the 
human mind. At the same time, they produce the compelling oeuvre of this highly 
productive genius. 
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Figure 4. Braque, 1912. 
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BRAQUE 

Braque’s writing reveals reserved spontaneity, intelligence, analytical skills and 
evidence that he likes to explore his environment. He displays great powers of 
concentration. Braque is studious, realistic, matter of fact, reflective, intellectually 
a free spirit, but much more stable than that of Picasso. Braque displays more self- 
control, but evidence of a temper is also apparent. 

Looking at the handwriting of 1912, when Braque and Picasso were in their 
thirties, we note some slight similarities in the graphic pattern. This suggests 
nothing more than an intellectual affinity, curiosity and interest in art. The basic 
texture, quality and essence of the handwritings are different. Their creative driving 
force and motivation brings them together, but the handwriting already predicts a 
different development. 

While Picasso will continue to fight and conquer the viewer, Braque is seeking for 
more gentle and lyric answers. Picasso expresses conflict, Braque seeks solutions. 
Each will evolve according to their natural dispositions. For a time, their paths in life 
crossed, as young artists they searched, questioned and fermented ideas together. 
We see this in the similarity of certain paintings. During this period, they fed upon 
each other’s work, cross fertilizing each, so to speak, each recognizing, and 
appreciating the talent in the other. 

Braque’s contained spontaneity is mild in comparison to Picasso’s exuberant 
aggressive spirit. Braque is more reflective and able to internalize his ideas without 
major conflicts, and can express them with more depth and texture. There is more 
innocence, more natural response, more faith in human nature. Braque is a more 
accepting and tolerant man. His art is Art, that he pursues with ambitious expecta¬ 
tions, in different moods, perhaps, but not losing his “centrality” and balance. 
Picasso tends to stress extremes, while Braque expresses harmony. He, Braque, 
does not have Picasso’s delusions of omnipotence. He works on a more human 
scale. 

The later handwritings display Braque’s more successful evolution as a human 
being, compared to Picasso’s accelerated, tortured spirit. Without losing the vibrant 
tension in his ductus (stroke), Braque expresses joy, pleasure in his movements. 
There is a natural playfulness, an unspoiled innocence in contrast to Picasso’s 
cruel, infantile tendencies (and perversions). 

Braque is a much more caring person, with more respect for his environment and 
social structure, while Picasso is too self-involved to care for anybody other than 
himself. He always rebels against authority. This adds motivation to Picasso’s 
iconoclastic drive and revolutionary ideas which Braque had the perceptiveness to 
accept and develop in depth. Both artists have commitment and are convinced of 
their cause, but their moral attitude and ideology (Weltanschauung) are ultimately 
determined by the difference in their characters and their respective reactions to life 
experience. 
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Figure 5. Picasso, 1936 (from Collected Writings). 
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Figure 6. Braque (from Cahier De Georges Braque by Curt Valentin, 1947). 
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Figure 7. Braque (from Valentin). 
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